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» ghe Journal 


rom the London Metropolitan for May. 
FRANK FARLEY. ~ 
Like a man to double business bound.—Hamter. 


#0 most sapient bedlamite !” 

| @Well! I think a man is justified in——” 

) Halt! nonsense—you’re wrong, radically, constitu- 

~ Yionally, primarily, secondarily, and ultimately wrong,— 

ioe taken up a bad position, and defended it worse— 

ible——” 
“4Well, but Harry, hear me—I wish to predicate——” 
&0, have done! do—come hold your tongue—and tell 

"gop what you intend to do with yourself this evening.” 

’- *Hiem—ah—fil! your glass, whilst I scan oversm 
! “memoranda. Mortlake, that’s impossiblé—dull, decid- 
» edly dull. Lady Darrington’s——” 

-. Ay—you must absolutely go there. Why, it’s a 
private and peculiar party, expressly for the purpuse of, 
feviewing Bulwer’s last. And double quick, my dear 
boy. Lady Caroline will be there. Aprupos—attention 
where's her health—you cannot refuse.” 

« Avet plaisir, mon cher capitaine. 1 always obey my 
superior officer—Lady Caroline Belvoir.” 

- #Um—you drank ‘Caroline’ last time the lady’s 
’ health was proposed.” 

** #Well—why not give her her titles?” 

“] suppose you think it particularly loverlike; but, 
striewsemeng, whither ate your marching orders to- 


Why—ah—if you must know the truth—I—ah— 
have to make a particular—that is, private—not that 
it’s very especial—but a kind of indispensable engage- 

' ment—you_uuderstand—to see a friend in the neigh- 
~ hourhood of Covent Garden to-night.” 
* “Don’t try to steal a march on me—I am too prac- 
_ tised a tactician. Pray, is not Drury Lane in that 
|< neighbourhood? And if I recollect rightly, there is a 
, ies of edifice—sometimes- denominated a theatre 
ig bouts—n’est ce pas ?” 
» “Well, Harry, be it so—thither go I.” 
“To-night ?” 
“Cerlainement.” 
“To the exelusion of Lady Darrington’s party ?” 
_ “Partly,—I may look in towards the close of the 
| evening.” 
“Frank Farley——” 
“Harry Stewart——” 
+, * Will you listen to n:e 2?” 
~ . “What else have I been doing for the last two mortal 
~ hours ?” 


“Ay, but I am bringing up my detachment of moral 
~ hessons; and, egad, an awkward squad they are.” 
“ Eh bien !” 
“Frank, I am not a very—ah—very moral man.” 
“Hem !” 
“Nor a very wise man.” 
“Granted.” 
*Still I am not a fool.” 
* Query ?” 
+», “Don’t be impertinent. Frank, there’s a sword hang- 
» Mog over your head.” 
» * Indeed—where 2” 
“Not up there, stupid. Frank, you’re running your 
_ head into an ambuscade—you’re marching ‘up to a 
masked battery, and you'll be knocked heed over 
~ heels—that you will. ‘Take my udvice—don’t go. to 
Drory Lane again, at least not till Fanny Melton has 
been dismissed. Hoey—have I pointed the muzzle true? 
Nay, man, don’t blush so—the coffee-room will be up 
_ marms——” 
“Captain Stewart, I must request-———” 
“0 yes, we all know that.”. 
No. 26, rarr 1.—JsuNE 28, 1836. 





“Sir, I consider the inappropriateness of your——” 
“ Now Frank! Frank! don’t be mutinous. My dear 
boys believe me, I only meant your advantage. Really, 
" 


“Well, no more of this: let us change the conversa- 
tion.” ; 

“Frank, I beg your pardon, but do consult your own 
conscience—call a council of war of your senses—hold 
a court-martial on that same penchant of yours for 
Fanny Melton, and drum it out of your head. Now I 
ask it as a particular favour. Why, my dear boy, think 
of Lady Caroline. What ? in treaty with one, and make 
adyances upon another—two at a time—it will never 
do. Come, come, promise you won’t go to Drury Lane 
to-night.” 

“ Very well.” 

“That's too vague. Come, yes or no.” 

“ No—there, hang it—what an unbounded nuisance 
you are. Here, waiter, coffee. This is a devilish nice 
place of Wood’s, though it is in the city.” 

“ Just within the frontiers, voila tout, and one benefit 
is, that not a soul here marches. under the same colours 
with ourselves, so that we make our meal in peace and 
quiet. Ofall bores, recommend r-e toa west-end cof- 





fee-room or a club. Why, I dropped into the —— 
but yesterday, by way of a novelty, to get a chop, and 
by my hopes of promotion, for three quarters of an fassind 
I demolished but two mouthfuls of meat, whilst I was’ 
all the time being crammed with all manntr of deuced | 
nonsense. * How do, Harry’s,’ and * Devilish glad to see 
you’s,’ and ‘ Been at,Lady Thingumbob’s lately,’ and, 
*seen Crampton to-day’s,’ till I was fain to give them all 
the cut direct.” 

“ In order that you might do the same to your chop.” 

“Chop! cold—cold, Frank, cold as parade on a No- 
vember morning.” 

“ Well, certainly this comfortable little tavern has so 
far the advantage. Waiter, is my cab at the door ?” 

% See, sir. ‘~; 

“ Yes, sir, cab at the door.” 





* Well, let us have our a—a—a P 

“ Yes, sir.’ (N. B. Iam requested, by the waiters! 
in general, to announce to,the public that “ Yessir,” 
“ Nossir,” “ Seesir,”. &c., are to be “ etymologically , 
enunciated” as separate words.) a 

And now that the young gentlemen are in the act of, 
paying the bill, and going to the cab, let us just examine} 
their externals, which, being collated and concocted with 
the above dicta, may induce a fair conjecture as to the 
penetralia. Captain Stewart's back being towards us, 
we can only perceive, by occasional turns of his cranium, 
that he possesses a moderately handsome, merry face, 
with curly auburn hair, large whiskers and moustaches, 
a-la-miliiaire ; his actions are quick, and the decided 
manner of wielding his firmly knit frame, combined 
with the unembarrassed tone of his voice, and his firm 
gaze, pronounce him to be a man of decision of charac- 
ter, though combined with a reckless gaiety, and some- 
what domineering tone, Frank Fuarley’s pale Grecian 
countenance, dark hair and eyes, and expressive fea- 
tures, and quiet, gentlemanly demeanour, give us an 
impression of deeper feeling, but less sound sense—more 
exalted talents, but want of decision—enthusiasm with- 
out judgment—good-nature without firmness. But I 
cannot discourse further, for they are just leaving the 
coffee-room. 

“ Well, Frank, recollect you are to drive to Belgrave 
square. I want to see Belmont’s new rooms lighted up— 
you can drop me there. For the present, adieu;” and 
the gallant captain, selon sa coutume, composed him in 
the corner, and was “ metamorpheused” ere the cab had 
emerged from the Furnival’s Inn gateway. What Frank’s 
meditations were, not even.his tiger could divine ; but 
the wheels of his chariot splashed the mud of Holborn 





over the pedestrians of ditto for the space of half a mile. 


Naturally enough, he turned down the Queen streets, it 
was all in his way totraverse Drury Lane, and not a 
whit out of it to pass along by thy colonnade, O theatre! 
Nevertheless, it might have seemed that each column 
“ posted” the cab wheel; certes each was passed more 
slowly than its predecessor, the corner turned at a walk, 
the portico stopped at, and Captain Stewart was awaken- 
ed by Frank's springing past him, and a hasty “ Shen- 
ston will drive youn—come for me at ten.” 

“ What a goose !” quoth the captain. 

During the time that Frank's outward man_ reclined 
in his cab, a very severe contest had been waging in his 
inward man, the chief combatants being Principle and 
Inclination. “ Ar’n’t you ashamed of yourself,” said the 
first, “ Mr. Inclination, to be running away with this 
young fellow from his friends and decent society, and 
involving him in this scandalous manner with theatri- 
cals, and especially with such a girl as—— ?” 

“ Taisez-vous,” hastily interrupted Inclination. “ Miss 
Melton is an irreproachable individual, and as much to 
be respected as any young lady I know. She told him 
the other day in my presence, that necessity, not choice, 
was her motive for adopting her present profession, and. 
that, had she the means, she would leave it to-morrow.” 

“Which story you believed, and which means you 
meditated furnishing.” replied the other, with a sneer. . 

“Well, I’m not ashamed: to avow that it would give 
me heartfelt pleasure to place Miss Melton beyond the 
reach of ——” 

“And Lady Caroline Belvgir, think of Frank’s en. 
gagement to her.” aap 

“O hang it! how you do pester ofie—und just after 
dinner too, it’s really not fair.” 

“Well, why let arley go to the theatre to-night ” 

“Why, Fanry is to play Juliet, and displays much 
talent in the part. I am very partial to the play, and 
her acting tends to elucidate it much.” 


* .“ Ahem !” quoth Principle, looking very archly. “ Very 


rational, indeed. I suppose you contemplate making me 
believe these to be. your motives. And pray, do you 
recollect that Frank’s invitation to Lady Darrington’s is 
special, and that his absence will be marked? Nay, 
that he promised Lady Caroline to be there, and made 
quite a point of the matter. O you sad dog!” 

“ Well, my dear Principle, just allow me to take him. 
in for a few moments; it can do him no harm just to 
permit him a peep as he goes by.” 

“There would nut, perhaps, be much harm; but I 
think it’s. better to abandon the idea altogether.” 

“TI assure you, my excellent adviser, I respect your 
opinions much, and would comply with them, but Frank 
has a bet to decide as to Miss Melion’s dress, he can 
just run in and satisfy himself, Besides, you can ae- 
company him into the box, and take care of him.” 

“ That’s what } intend doing; but why make the man 
leap out of his cab in such an infernally boisterous man- 
ner? I declare I am really killed ry bone is frae- 
tured. Bless me, how fast you drag one along. Frank, 
Frank, don’t hurry sv. Hang the fellow, he won't hear 
me 


“Come along,” whispered Inclination into Frank’s 
other ear, * let us make haste, and leave old Twaddle in 
the rear; I dare say she is speaking at this moment. 
And now,” continued this impertinent fellow, turning 
round to poor Principle, who, out of breath and spirits, 
was sneaking intu the box behind them, “ you may just 
take that and be off;” and with that he administered a 
kick to the unfortunate, which sent him flying through 
the closing door. To seek refuge with the box-keeper 
was out of the question, and Principle got a cuff from 
almost every body he met in t¢ lobby and.on the stair- 
case, all declaring “* he had nothing to do there,” until 
he was fairly turned out into the street, and fain te 
creep behind the counter of an honest fruiterer’s shop 
close by. ' 
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Meanwhile, Inclination and Miss Melton had poor 
Farley all to th®mselves, and the former. kept close ‘to 
the poor fellow’s ear, and gave him not.a moment’s 
respite. The second act had begun but a short rime, 
and Juliet appeared in simple loveliness in the balcony. 


* What a splendid girl, Frank!” began the rascal.|° 


* Do but mark the expression of her countenance: what 
intellect, what modesty, what a sweet smile! to say no- 
thing of her figure; what a symmetrical bust ; and look 
at that waist, you might span it with your hands, and 
but stop—by George, she has seen you—that 
was the look of recognition, never doybt it—she knows 
you, depend upon it—now listen ——” 


“ Deny thy father and refuse thy name, 
Or if thou wilt not . 


“ See, sec, she’s looking at you again.” 


* Be but sworn my love, 
And [ll no longer be a Capulet.” 


* Well, if that was not pointed at you, I’ll submit to 


reformation ; she’s over head and ears with you—poor 


ereature—and not-a soul in. the theatre bat yourself, 


eifher sees or interprets those glances. You doubt it, 
do you? Listen again.” 


“Tn truth, fair Montague, I am tov fond,” 
And, therefore, thou may’st think my."haviour light.” 


“ Did you notice that glance ?—it spoke volumes.” 


“ But trust me, gentleman, Vi prove more true 
Than those that have more cunning to.be strange.” 


“ There was a look of sincerity :—believe her, Frank.” 


“ I should have been more strange, I must confess, 
But that thou overheard’st, ere I was ’ware, 
My true love’s passion.” 


“ Didn’t you find her with your miniature the other 
day in tears, my dear boy? Come, it’s’ very evident 
she’s deeply in love with you; but poor, retiring, gentle, 
jadylike creature, she is ashamed to'confess it, though 
she cannot elude my penetration—nay, don’t colour so, 
or, 3 you must, why ensconce yourself beliind the cur- 
tain ?” 

* : « x = * = 

At length the tragedy was concluded, and Frank left 
the theatre, but only to order his cab round io the other 
dogr, and to prevail on the reluctant Miss Melton to 
accept a seat in it to her lodgings. ~ 

“Really, Fanny, you even outdid yourself to-night; | 
protest I never was so completely overpowered.” 

“I am very glad I succeeded in pleasing you, Mr. 
Farley.” 

“ You don’t mean to say you endeavoured to do so?” 

“You are very hasty in your interpretaticns; but, 
really—b—to say the trath, I did try to—to—I saw you 
in your box, and—I+—-” 

“ I know it—I know you did—you did see me, Fanny 
—I cotild tell it directly.” 

“JT am very sorry my conduct was so marked.” 

“ My dear Fanny, none but myself could have seen 
it; and perhaps, after all, I am wrong in supposing you 
to have any preference towards——” 

“Oh, indeed, Mr. Farley, indeed, you are not—but 
you approved, then, of my conception of the character ?” 

“Entirely. You have certainly caught the spirit of 
the poet in every particular, most admirably. In fact, 
during the whole piece, I seemed to be led ajong by 
some unseen irresistible impulse to follow your ideas. 
I felt dragged, sometimes against my former notions— 
pulled along and borne down on the tide of your elo- 
quence ; I seemed on the point once or twice of saying 
so aloud——” 

“I say, young chap, just pull over your crinkum-cran- 
kuin bit of a cab to your own side; I wants to go my 
shay aleng,” bawled a coarse voice on the right, just in 
time to prevent a collision. ' 

“You will certainly upset me, Mr. Farley,” said the 
actress, 

“ Well, I will be more sober, but the blame attaches 
to you.” 

iss Melton, with a delightfully embarrassed air, 
“ Hoped,” as the cab-wheel grazed the curb-stone be- 
fore her door, “ that Mr. Farley would do her the honour 
to come in and partake of her slight repast.” An invi- 
tation Frank felt by no means reluctant to accept ; and 
he was soon in the (now well-known) little drawing- 
room, chatting with the interesting actress and her 
drowsy chaperon. How the evening terminated will be 
best understood by accompanying. Frank to his room 
when he arrived at home, an event taking place about 
half-past one in the morning. His valet had been dis- 
missed, and, jn an easy gown and uneasy reverie, ho sat 


over the fire. Principle and Conscience now clubbed 
their forees, and so unmercifully belaboured the unfor- 
tunate wight, that he sighed many times a deep -and 
doleful sigh, and finally. sinking .a throbbing forehead 
into a pair of burning hands, he groaned out— 

“Oh, fool! fool !—what a fool I am!—what have I 
done ?—proposed ‘tv an actress, and under an engage- 
ment to Lady Belvoir. Oh, Caroline, you are mach 
wronged :—an actress—ay, but Fanny is no actress— 
she is a child of nature—full of naiveté, simplicity— 
*twould be a cursed shame, indeed, to let such a flower 
be poisoned by the filthy hot-bed of the stage. No, no! 
Fanny is no longer the public’s, she is mine—from her 
own lips—mine, ay, mine.” 

“ Well, are.you to have both of them ?”” growled Con- 
science, X 

“ Pll not allow it on any consideration whatever,” said 
Principle. 

“My God ! what a dilemma I am in !—what can I 
do ?—I shall go mad-——” 

“ Cut the actress,” observed Principle. 

“ O—h—o—o—h,” groaned Frank. 

“Come, come,” said Inclination coaxingly, “ don’t 
listen to these old simpletons, or they will keep you up 
all night; the best place for you after your evening’s 
excitement would be bed—allons. Sleep will restore 
you to the full enjoyment of your faculties,” added he, 
gontly urging Frank towards the bed, where he was 
soon dreaming alternately of Lady Caroline Belvoir, and 
the blushing, hesitating, modest Fanny Melton. The 
fact was, that overcome by the ardour-of the moment, 
he had, during the absence of Fanny’s aunt for five mi- 
nutes, thrown himself, his fortune, and very nearly the 
whole tray of eatables at the feet of the fascinating 
actress ; they had been, after a due proportion of maiden- 
ly embarrassment, aecepted, with the exception of the 
oe. in wonder and gratitude—voi/d Frank “ well in 

or it.” 

Frank and sleep were at daggers drawn that night, 
and he had scarcely lounged into his #ressing-room on 
the following morning, ere Captain Stewart (who had 
the entrée of the house at all manner of hours,) knecked 
at the door, and banging it open, was arrested in mid- 
rush by observing the worn-and pale countenance of his 
friend, who was measuring his length on a sofa enve- 
loped in a righ morning-gown. = © 

“Why, what the deuce -have you been about last 
night? You look like the moon in a fog, or the pipe- 
clay on a dragoon’s indispensables:s Which way did you 
lead your forces? By the way, I have a right to demand 
satisfaction—what do you mean by cutting me so un- 
ceremoniously nay, moreover, you trod on my third 
left toe in your retreat, and compelled me to drive my- 
self to Belgrave Square.” ; 

“ Why did’nt you make Shénston take the reins?” — 
“Yes, and have been capsized before I got twenty 
yards: why Shenston was as drunk as—as—as I believe 
his master was.” 

“Harry, I wont allow any impertinence either to 
Shenston or myself.” : 

“Love me, love my tiger, heh?” 

* Well, but was he in truth * 

“ No, he was in liquor—ergo, in a false state of excite- 
ment.” 

“I don’t believe you were sufficiently awake to com- 
prehend whether he was or not, but if you really are of 
opinion z 
“Come, come, I didn’t beat the reveillez at eight 
o’clock this inorning, and make a forced march upon your 
position for the purpose of discussing the ebriety of your 
(or rather of your cab’s) adherent :—to the. breach, man. 
I intend to know what you did with your precious per- 
son last night,—now, no evasions—no quibblings——” 

“Nor answers either shall you get, you model of 
effrontery; where is your commission ?” 

“Safe locked up, I hope, in the only bureau I possess, 
in company with half a dozen bottles of * peculiar” Ma- 
deira, my will, half a box of private cigars, four drafts 
of proposals, and seventeen hundred and fifty-six billets 
dour; and as to my right to examine witnesses, why, 
haven't I a right to demand three several satisfactions,— 
one for cutting me, one for treading on my toe, and one 
for making me drive myself ?—now, I'll forege them all 
on condition you answer me as many questions——” 

“ Speak.” , 

“Oh, no—contrary 
tional surrender.” 

“Then you have neither answers nor satisfaction. I 
love myeelf too much to take the trouble of doing the 
first, and the ladies too well to deprive them of so 
efficient a beau by duing the second.” 

“Well, but seriously, Frank, did you see Fanny Mel- 
ton last night?” and the enquiring glance of the captain 


to the rules of war—an uncondi- 








caused a faint tinge of colour on the sallow {eai ; 
5 bod.) 
* T saw her on the stage,” said he, with a faint wa, 
© And in the. cab—-in' yoor cab—cnd ie 
home—hey ?—and there you stayed till one o’clock 
sipping and getting deeper and deeper in love op 
minute.” 
‘Frank looked amazed and alarmed, and the lauphi, 
captain was startled by the loud vehement tone in whit 
the young man addressed him. a 
How came you by that information, sir—ape 
me ?” Be 
“Stand at ease, my good boy ; it is not the first gu 
I have dodged. a wild friend, tipped a communica 
tiger, or kissed an inquisitive abigail.” Be: 
“Did you hear any more damned fabrications, gigf 


Was that all your information?” roared Frank, ingg: 


agony of apprehension. Bi: 
“ Whew, whew—steady, boy—halt, halt—here’s a “1 

ley of artillery. So there is something discoverable ham, 

Frank, mon camarade, you are by no means an a. 


keeping your own counsel :—why, you should be as eq). 
as the Serpentine in January,—that amazing burstg 


yours has begun to raake me sensible ” 
* What a beatific reformation !”” mumbled Frank, 
able to forego the joke. 
“Sensible of some underplot or other. Surely, 


dear fellow, you have not been such a fool-as to 
any serious proposition to the girl.” “g 
“ Fool, or no fool, { proposed, and was accepted, 
there you‘ have my whole secret,” said the other hm 
Tiedly, and he rose and paced up and down the room} 
deep thought. Captain Stewart looked about as my 
astonished as a thorough man of the world convenieniy 
may, stroked one whisker, then the other, pulled 
monstaches, hemmed thrice, and began— a 
“ Frank, excuse the personality of the following bam 
vation, but you are certainly about as huge a blockhes 
as a man Could desire to behold between Hyde Park ang 


A 


an: t 


Charing Cross, or between Spitzbergen and the Gay” 


of Good Hope—why, what the devil’s to become of 
Lady ——?” 

.* Don’t, for heaven's sake, mention her name. 
Harry, I scarcely know what to do or to thin 
brain is absolutely burning—do act my friend, and ging 
me some notion of how or what I am to do.” as 

“ Frank, I will be candid with you. 1 consider your 
conduct worse than foolish—yoa have acted b , 
ay, basely, Frank. 


knowledge that there is much excuse tu be made 
you. I have no doubt that pains were not wahting;® 
allurements untried, to entrap a rich youong——" © 
“Captain Stewart, beware what you say; | wiley 
dure any thing which relates to myself—lI deserve ie 
but not one word against her, not a syllable, if you 
my friendship.” : 
“ Eh bien, quil soit—as to your present line of cm 
duct, how do you meditate extricating yourself 
dissolving your engagement with the peeress of 
actress?” a 


4 


“ The former,” said Farley, with a deep sigh. 2 : 


“ Consider well, my dear friend.” oe 

“ Herry, I have‘spent this night ia doing so, and haw 
made up my mind to this course, I did think I low 
Caroline, but it was a dream—a short and pleasanto 
I woke to the reality of my attachment to Fanny. # 
would to God I could live over yesterday ; but it is gong 
never to be recalled ; and I must disengage myself fran 
Lady Belvoir. Harry, were I not engaged to Fanny, @ 
you suppose Lady Caroline would, for a moment, ace 
a husband who was the professed admirer of anotht 
and that other an actress ?—never, never. 1 know til 
I have outraged every principle of honour and justice 
I have sacrificed myself on the altar of passion, and wi 
not flinch, though the fire scorch my very vitals.” 
was silent for a few moments. 

“ Frank, these heroic effusions are lost on a matteh 


¢ 


AR 
aM: 


I grieve. much to be obliged tome” 


the word, but it is teo true.” (Farley groaned.) “La : : 


of-fact fellow like myself; just view the thing coolly, # 


per can. You know you have only to write a note? 


Lady Belvoir, stating the circumstances, (in what Way 


you know best,) of your being eugaged to another, 
the consequence will be, a fit of hysterics, and a 
relinquishment of all claim on her past, nor 1 thin 
need you fear any thing from Lord Belvoir ‘but a orm 
whipping.” ; BS 

“ And do you really think, Harry, I could sit downs 
write such a note? Impossible—i ible—not? 
worlds.” 

“ Well, but for Fanny Meiton.” 





. 


“ Oh Harry, Harry, you are but a poor adviser.” 


“Why, you're pretty right, my stock of eon 





is but small, and so—God bless me, (pulling out bi 
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, violent harry,) so seems my memory. Why, 
BS bat fellow, I wagit to have been at the Horse 
Hoeeds by this time. Good bye, good bye; read * Watts 
tp the Mind,’ dare say you'll find something there for 
ithe * mind diseased ; or * Burton's Anatomy of Melan- 
» and just scan *The Complete Letter Writer 
Peirce h for a model till I return—adieu.” — 
“As soon as the door closed Farley threw himself on the 
f, in a state of the deepest dejection. . Remorse for his 
juct towards Lady Belvoir, who he knew loved him 
" fondly, and a half repentance for his wild engagement 
‘ues Miss Melton, so overpowered him that he felt as 


‘ime ugh he could have wept for sheer misery. As it was, 


4 wing his: lips until he was able, by the arrival 
bie Socolate, to eubstitate some of the slips of toast 
fr them. During breakfast two notes were brought to 
‘im, which eventually determined his conduct for the day. 
thus: 
“ ay deat Mr. Farley :—The happy events of last night 
caused me altogether to forget that I shall be at leisure 
the whole of this evening, as I do not go to Drury Lane 
tonight. You must forgive my not being sufficiently 
jnitiated yet to know whether I am acting d@-la-mode to 
‘send ou an invitation, but I cannot help saying the truth, 
that i shall be most happy to see you to tea. 
“ Yours ever, affectionately, 
“ Fanny MEtton.” 


The tide of emotion and. affection which this epistle 


‘excited, burst through all the sluice gates of prudence, re-| 


fection, and repentance, but was nevertheless much 
‘checked in its progress by the other. 

Dear Frank :—I am positively quite out of humour 
with yoo. { think you must have quarreled with me, at 
least'every one tells me so, though I do not precisely re- 
gollect the circumstance. I will really never pardon you 
if you do not produce yourself to-day. I havea new pony 
to show you—a present from papa—most beautiful—you 
mest come. Breakfast — not be over till eleven, and I 

t you-before that time. 
wee “ Yours, affectionately, 
“ Caro.inE Bexvorr.” 


«J will attend both,” said he, as he folded them up and 
threw them on one side—not until, however, he had ea- 
sually remarked that the seal on Miss Melton’s was the 
same he recollected having seen in the possession of one 
Major Delisp, an unbounded puppy, and dangler on to 
OF theatres, &c., but gave it not another thought. He,was 
soon.on his way to Lord Belvoir’s, with a heavy heart 
Band an aching head. His footsteps’ flagged more and 
more as he approached the door, and he remained out- 
side some minutes ere he could summon courage to 
knock. However, he at lengih -entered the breakfast 
Teom. 

“Oh, you provoking creature,” exclaimed Lady Bel- 
voir, starting up, “I don’t think I ought to excuse your 
shameful desertion—but you are pale—you have not been 
il?” said she affectionately, as she extended her hand.. 
“Are you unwell, Frank?" asked the earl from his 


per. : 

“Thank you, merely a slight head-ache,” answered 
Farley; and now, for some time, he had to listen to the 
wild gay chatter of Lady Belvoir, to admire the same 
‘trillianey of intellect, the same piquancy of wit, which 
‘had so often charmed bim’in former days ; but her lady- 
mip soon began to perceive that something extraordinary 
possessed Frank, and her tone of gaiety became gradu- 
‘ally lowered and restrained ; and the strange manner in 
iwhich he avoided meeting her eye, was a painful contrast 
to the eager, ardent gaze beneath which her own eyelids 

td:to fall: and how much may any one, especially wo- 

b, gather from the eye ? , 

“Well, the bieakfast was removed, and the earl de- 
led to his library, and Frank and -lady Caroline re- 
ined, talking common-place, and sometimes wholly 

lent ; both felt an unusual degree of awkward restraint, 
eone from conscious guilt, the other from undefined 
prehension. 

“Well, and why did you not come to Lady Darring- 
a's last night 2” 

“I—I—was at Drury Lane.” 

“At Drury Lane?” repeated her Jadyship, as though 
tavouring to recall some recollection. “ Well, am 
te ladies should not, (if they take my advice,) allow 
ir husbands to go to theatres ; and if ever I should be 

 foolisli as to—to—think of Frank Farley as my——” 

“Caroline,” said Frank, rapidly turning round and 
oking her full in the face, “ it may never be.” 

Had Lady Caroline been suddenly transformed into a 
ule statue, she could not have been more pale and mo- 

for the first few seconds after this short an- 
meement. The tone and manner in which it was 
ed, could leave not a shadow of a doubt. The 





man to whom, in the generosity of her heart, she had 
given her very soul, was returning her an unrequited 
and an unvalued gift. Suddenly she started up, and plac- 
ing her small white hand on an arm whose very tendons 
quivered beneath their tiny grasp. “ Frank Farley,” said 
she, with the fearful calmness of intense agony, “ was the 
idle tale I heard true then? Am I rejected—cast off— 
and for—how can I name her? Frank, you do not an- 
swer ; one word only, for God’s sake—if it be only to kill 
me! Frank! Frank! answer me only this one question. 
Do you love another ?” oS ; 

“ Caroline, I can never forgive myself. I have wronged 
you beyond the power of thought,”. groaned forth the 
young man, as he disengaged his arm, and buried his 
face in his hands. Wisse 

Lady Caroline’s eagerness, her energy, was gone, and 
calm she remiained. She did not shriek or faint, but the 
arrow had pierced deep into the heart. She simply said, 
“ May I request you to remain a few moments?” and left 
the room. A minute after she re-entered with a packet ; 
she was, if possible, paler than when she left the room— 
the transparent snowy whiteness of her features wasslight- 
ly tinged with a livid hue. 

“ Mr. Farley,” said she, drawing herself up to-her fall 
height, and speaking with bitter distinctness, “ these are 
all that I ever received from you—the many letters—the 
bracelets—the miniature—take them, sir ; from this mo- 
ment all communication ceases: between us”—her voice 
faltered slightly —“ for ever !” 

“ Caroline—hear one word——” 

“ Not one, sir—I have heard too much—I. wish you 
farewell ;” and she rang the bell. The bitter cold look 
of the lady sealed Frank’s:mouth—it was a look that 
none could have ventured to misunderstand. He left the 
house. 


Wretched and slow were the hours he endeavoured to} 


wile away till seven. He began to rally, and became 
more cheerful as the hour of his engagement approached, 
and the picture of the blushing happy actress erased, to 
a certain extent, that of the high-souled, agonised, and 
injured being he had left. 

Seven o’clock beheld him quickening his pace to the 
door of Miss Melton’s house. His hasty knock soon 
brought the domestic—he was just pushing in, when he 
was arrested by, “ Beg pardon, sir, whom did you wish 
to see ?” 

“ Why, Miss Melton, to be sure.” 

“You means young Miss Melton, of Drury Lane ?” 

“Yes, yes—what is the matter ?”: 

“ Please, sir, she’s gone out of town.” 

“ Gone out of town! what, any one dying ?” 

“ Lord bless Ph sir, no; she went along with Major 
Delisp, of the 10th Dragoons.” SEs 

“With whom? Woman—fiend!” shouted Frank. 

“ Please, sir, don’t scream so ; perhaps you'd better see 
Miss Melton as remains, the aunt, sir—poor soul, she 
takes on so. That Major Delisp, sir, I never liked him— 
lor, if he aint gone !” added she, as Frank rushed from the 
door like a madman. “ Dear me, sure he’s a little intoxi- 
cated—only to see how he staggers about :” and the abi- 
gail shut the door, as Frank sunk unobserved on a step, 
in the utter agony of seffaccusing wretchedness. 

The next morning Lord Belvoir and his daughter again 
sat at their breakfast-table, but in a different mood to 
what had influenced their minds on the previous day. 
Lady Caroline had informed her father of Frank's rejec- 
tion ; the earl had been wounded to the quick—he dearly 
loved his child, and felt honourably indignant at the in- 
sult offered to her. - At her earnest request, however, he 
had forborne to mention it further, to herself or any one 
else. Lady Belvoir was still pale, but calm and peaceful, 
and in silence the meal was being despatched, when Cap. 
tain Stewart was announced. He entered the room hur- 
riedly, and with a vain attempt, to appear calm, glanced 
at Lady Belvoir, and then “ requested a word alone with 
his lordship, iminediately.” 

“You are not come to plead for your worthless friend, 
I hope ?” said the earl, stern! 

“ Alas! no, my lord; but 
lordship immediately.” 

“ Captain Stewart,” interrupted Lady Belvoir, “ you 
have bad news, let us hear the worst at once—I am pre- 
pared,” but her lip quivered with anxiety. 

“Then, La 
one to plead for him more.” ; 

“Ts it even so? then am I indeed bereft,” sobbed he 
ladyship, for the woman remained unsubdued, and the 
smothered, though unchanged affections of her soul, burst 
out in fuller force than ever, She wept abundantly. 
The earl was affected—for Frank had been an universal 
favourite. 

“What was the immediate cause of his death, cap- 
tain 7” 


Ywish to speak with your 


dy Belvoir, my poor friend will never need. 





et — - 

The captain shrugged his shoulders withija shudder of 
horror—he thought unobserved by Lady Be 3 butshe 
had seen him, and she half raised herself from the sofa 
on which she had sank. 

“ He did not wilfully give up the lifé which only God 
may take!” 

“It is too true, Lady Belvoir: that worthless woman, 
for whom he abandoned every thing, left town ari 
morning, the mistress of another man. Poor Frank as- 
certained the fact late last night.. I saw him an hour 
afterwards, as ‘he stood on the steps of his own house—I 
hope never to see again such a countenance as his then 
was—utterly despairing. . The last words he said to me 
were, ‘ Harry, if I listened to principle this would 
have been avoided, and I might have been happy—'tis 
too late now.’ This sustaing. beroos any one was up, the 
house was alarmed by the report of a pistol—he had blown 
- = brains—but, good heavens! Lady Belvoir has 

inted.” 

“My child, my child!” exclaimed the earl, as he leant 
over her lifeless form, and supported her head. 

“ Father !” she uttered almost inaudibly :—but let us 
draw the veil over this sad picture of domestic misery, 
and thus refrain from blazoning forth the dreadful results 
that too frequently ensue froma misplaced affection, which, 
like a sweet flower, pure in itself, withers and dies, be- 
cause the soil on which it is planted is nuthing but rot- 
tenness. ‘ ee 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Close of a Volume.—With this number Part 1. 
of the present year of the Lrprary closes, and, 
being accompanied by Title Page and Index, 
is complete for the binder. The Porr Foro 
for the same period, has been also published ; 
being ‘“* Companions,” they make a very good 
volume together. 

Binding.—By sending the numbers to the 
Publication Office, subscribers can have them 
neatly and properly bound at a moderate cost. 

Next week a Novel. . 

Tales of the Fields and Woods, by the author 
of “* Two Old Men’s Tales,” from the press of 
the Harpers, forms a volume of 278 pages, at 
the low price of 50 cents. This writer pos- 
sesses much talent in depicting the human 
heart and its movements. ‘The first tale,— 
“ Louisa Mildmay,”—will teach a lesson by 
which many married persons may profit. Lou- 
isa, a beautiful and fascinating yet artless and 
affectionate girl, the daughter of a clergyman 
in humble circumstances, attracts the admira- 
tion of a lord, who admires her beauty and 
thinks he loves; this she really does, but his 
disposition proves uncongenial. During the 
London season he absents hifaself much from 
home and its pleasures, while Louisa, raised 
above her situation, finds the society of his 
high-born sisters any thing but agreeable. Her 
fondest anticipations of domestic felicity nip- 
ped in the bud, surrounded by splendour which 
she would gladly have exchanged for far less 
glitter joined with the affection she had been 
accustomed to, she clings the more closely to 
her only child, a daughter, who repays her 
kindness, but does not take away the bitterness 
of neglect from the source whence she expect- _ 
ed her chief worldly happiness to flow. Her — 
husband dislikes children—hates their squal- 
ling, and scolds when tears bedew the eyes of 
the broken-hearted wife, left to wither in un- 
congenial loneliness. From bad, Lord William 
proceeds to worse; and at last, when the dar- 
ling of her heart is ill at a watering place, in- 
sists on their proceeding in haste to London to 
be presented at court. The husband would 
fain leave the little sick prattler to the care of 
her careless nurse, but the mother, aware of 
the nurse’s character and of the child’s danger, ' 
having the choice of two evils, and rather than 
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disobey and offend, concludes, much against 
her judgment, to take it with her. It is sud- 
dlenly seized on the road with alarming symp- 
toms; these the husband, in his disregard of 
every one’s comfort but his own, wilfully mis- 
understands, and demands that the party shall 
proceed. The mother’s feelings now get the 
mastery, and she positively will not proceed ; 
the offended, selfish husband, in a pet of ill 
humour, leaves her behind ; the child becomes 
worse, and dies ‘in the arms of the distracted 
mother, whose heart is doubly broken by the 
loss of her treasure, and the now too evident 
indifference of her lord: nature cannot sustain 


received with much favour by the English. 
The Spectator says : 


“The proper title of this book would have been 
“ Passages of My Life Manufactured for Sale;” for it 
chiefly consists of scenes and commonplace incidents 
that fell or might have fallen under the writer’s ob- 
servation. An excursion to Niagara is turned into a 
sort of story; its incidents shaped, connected, and 
patched together for effect; the scenery described with 
animation, but interlarded with long accounts of the 
impressions it produced upon the writer’s mind; and 
the whole spun out to the required length by any jokes 
or remarks the author can bring to the muster.” 


The Literary Gazette : 


“These volumes give us a far higher opinion of Mr. 


the shock, and she soon yields to the stroke of} Willis’s talents than we had previously retained. There 


death. 

Such is the outline of a most touching, natu- 
ral tale, which may have been partly designed 
to illustrate the danger of unequal marriages, 
but which teaches the danger and impropriety 
of tampering with the most delicate passion 
which invades the human breast ; it is the man- 
ner in which this pathetic writer has treated 
his topic, the detail of grievances which too 
many suffer from in one shape or another, that 
greatly interested our feelings ; and to those 
who indulge in this species of reading, and 


look for excitement, we commend the tale of} the hot-beds of pretension. 


Louisa Mildmay iff an especial manner. 

American Journal of the Medical Sciences for 
May.—This is a most valuable number, and too 
full of important details to permit even of an 
analysis in this place. The “ Quarterly Peri- 
scope”’ contains a surprising mass of facts, ar- 
ranged with great clearness and replete with 
professional instruction. The most original 
paper in the series is Dr. John W. Draper's (of 
Mecklenburg, Virginia) ‘* Experiments on Ab- 
sorption.” ‘The writer assumes it to be “ a law 
of nature that every or any substance, when 
placed in opposition with another, has a ten- 
dency to diffuse into it.” The experiments 
adduced in proof of this are extremely interest- 
ing, and if they do not prove all that the author 
intends, they certainly throw much light on 
several hitherto mysterious points in physiology 
and chemistry. We like the temper of the 
review of Ticknor’s “ Philosophy of Living,” 
and are glad to find that malt liquor has yet 
strong defenders in the medical profession. 
We are convinced that Dr. T.’s puerile tirade 
against this wh@lesome beverage will make 
few converts, and cause no excitement among 
the brewers. 

The Novels of the Week.—‘* Camperdown,” 
and ** My Aunt Pontypool,” from the Philadel- 
phia press, we cannot much commend. 

My Uncle Toby and the Widow.—Our table 
is graced with a new and very capital proof im- 
pression of a picture just from the burin of Mr. 
Alexander;Lawson. It is “« My Uncle Toby 
and the Widow.”’ Two more living and speak- 
ing countenances it has not been our good 
fortune to gaze on in an engraving for a very 
long period ; the finish of every part is exqui- 
site, and we congratulate the publisher, who- 
ever it may be designed for, on the possession 
of so perfect a gem of art. We have placed 
this proof (of the artist’s vigorous effort) among 
our choice specimens. 

Eschenberg’s Manual of Classical Literature, 
just published by E. C. Biddle—late Key & 
Biddle—a large octavo, is an excellent work, 
which we design to notice soon. 

Inklings of Adventure.—Mr. Willis’s new 
book “ Inklings of Adventure,” has not been 


is a rich vein of poetic feeling”runs through them, and 
there are passages of descriptions, perfect pictures. Mr. 
Willis’s besetting scene is affectatuca—and that of the 
very smallest species—he attempts to unite the cox- 
comb and the poet; two characters utterly incompatible. 
He aims too much at impressing on' our minds what a 
very fine gentleman he is, unconscious that not a single 
reader cares the least about the matter. Now we per- 
mit, and sympathise with the poet’s egotism, while it is 
confined to feelings; but we have no sympathy, and, 
therefore, no charity, when it dwells upon habits: 
“brushes saturated with Macassar oi,” ball-room tri- 
umphs, &c. &c. form no part of “ our allowance.” The 
fact appears to us, that Mr. Willis set out with being 
the favourite of a small coterie ; and small coteries are 
He measured every thing 
by the given and little scale of previous opinion, which 
had one only reference to the effect which Mr. N. P. 
Willis was to produce. Fame was to him only a large 
lgvking-glass, giving back his own figure in an attitude. 
Buthe has stuff in him for better things: with the feel- 
ing that he shows to.the harmonies of nature he cannot 
be without ‘ music in his soul.’” 


Literary Tailors and Barbers.—A periodical 
devoted to gentlemen’s fashions is advertised 
among us headed “ Literary Tailoring,” and a 
barber advertises for a journeyman at $10.00 a 
month of “ study habits, and none other need 
apply.” We should be glad of a journeyman 
at the same wages, and if he could shave long- 
bearded authors under the skin, so much the 
better. Literature is extending itself. 

Paganini Eclipsed.— According to the Lon- 
don papers Paganini is eclipsed by a Norwegian 
violinist named Olé Bull; John Bull is bleed- 
ing and crying by turns at his exhibitions. 

—_— 


In the Press, London. 


The Principles of Perspectiye, and their application 
to Drawing from Nature, familiarly explained and illus- 
trated. By William Rider. 

Select Sermons by the elder Divines, being choice 
Specimens of Sermon Literature in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 

A Voyage to St. Petersburgh. By Francis Coghlan. 
Ion, a tragedy, by Mr. Serjeant Talfourd.—Essays 
towards the History of Painting, by Mrs. Callcott.— 
Histoire de France du Petit Louis, par M. Callcott.— 
How to make Everybody comfortable, by a Senior 
Wrangler of Trin. Coll. Cambridge, and illustrated by 
Cruikshank.—London and all its Miceries, by a Peripa- 
tetic Philosopher ; the illustrations by Cruikshank and 
the late Robert Seymour. 

Bubbles from the Railways, and other Interesting 
Parts, by Sir Francis Hoeus; illustrated by Cruikshank. 

The Harmony of Phrenology with the Dectrines of 
Christianity ; being a Refutation of the Errors of Mr, 
Combe, &c. by Mr. Scott, of Teviotbank. . 

Recollections of an Artillery Officer, iucluding scenes 
in Ireland, America, Flanders, and France. By Mr. B. 
Hill. 


List of new books published in London to latest 
dates 


° 


The Mascarenhas; a Legend of the Portuguese in In- 
dia, 3 vols. post 8vo.—Travelling Opinions and Sketches 
in Russia and Poland, by Rayford Ramble, Esq., 8vo.— 
Life and Times of William the Third, by the Hon. A. 
Trevor, M.A., &c, Vol, II. 8vo.—Esther of Engaddi, a 
Tragedy, from the Italian of Silvio Pellico, 8vo.—Geof- 





frey Rudel, or the Pilgrim of Love, by J. Grain. 
Lingard’s History of England abridved “s ia 
1835, by P. Sadler, 2 vols. 12mo.—Life of Roken | 
Clive, by Sir John Malcolm, 3 vols. 8vo.—Tha # 
Lady’s Story-Teller, by Miss Leslie, 18mo.—} 
England for Young Historians, with engravi Bi 
The Three Eras of Woman’s Life, by Elizabeth Bt 
3 vols. 8vo.—Theory and Practice of Joint St, 
ing, by Peter Watt, 8vo.—History of Brazil, from 
to 1831, by John Armitage, 2 vols. 8v0.—Alison’s 
of the French Revolution, Vol. V. 8vo.—A de 
Constantinople, during the Greek and Ty } 
tion, by the Rev. R. Walsh, 2 vols. 8vo.—Hi 
tices of Fonthill Abbey, 11 plates, 4to.—E ; 
Principles of Morality, &c. &c., by J. Dymond a) 
8vo.—A Saunter in Belgium in 1835, by Geo. St. ne 
Letters from M. Stuart to the Rev. E. Channine 
Divinity of Christ, 12mo.—Family History of By 
by the Rev. G. R. Gleig, in 3 vols. Vol. I. 19mec 
ines of Human Pathology, by H. Mayo, F.RS, & 
Life and Times of John Milton, by William 
12mo.—A Day in the Woods, by Thomas Miller. hy 
maker, post 8vo.—The Baptists in America, by D 
and Hoby, 12mo.—Narrative of a Journey from 
Para, by Lieut. W. Smyth and Mr. F. Lowe, Sy 
lings of Adventure, by the author of “ Pencilings 
Way,” 3 vols.—Physiology of Digestion, by 4 
M.D.—The Priors of Prague, by the author of 
dish,” &c. 3 vols—The Autobiography of Mat 
by J. P. Lawson, 12mo. cloth.—Lives of Eniinent 
Statesmen, Vol. II.; being the 78th of Lardner’s! 
Cyclopedia, 12mo.—The Statesman, by Henry 
Esq., author of “ Philip van Artevelde,” 12moau 
of Sir John Suckling, with a Life of the Author 
Rev. A. Suckling, LL.B. 8vo.—Alice, or Love'#’l 
a Metrical Romance, with other. Poems, by Joss 
dleton, 12mo.—Life of Thomas Eddy, by S. Le 
post 8vo.—Home Tour through the Manufacturi 
tricts of England in 1835, by Sir George Head, pa 
Rookwood, 4th edition, with portrait and 13 illus 
by George Cruikshank, 1 vol. post 8vo.—Wer 
Thomas Browne, edited by S. Wilkin, 4 volume 
Captain Back’s Narrative of the Arctic Land Exp 
in 1833, 34, 35; 8vo.—Life of the First Earl off 
bury, by B. Martin and, Dr. Kippis, edited 
Cooke, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo.— Ascent tothe Summ 
Blanc in 1834, by M. Barry, M.D. 8vo.—OM 
Addresses to his Friends, 8vo.---A pology for Ld. 
with Miscellaneous Poems, by S. Prentis, 
Sacred Pneumatology, or the Scripture Doetrine 
Holy Spirit, by the Reverend Joseph Wilson, 
The Reliquary, by Bernard and Lucy Barton, 
Prefatory Appeal for. Poetry and Poets, fools 
The Ornithologist’s Text Book, by Neville ¥ 
British Song Birds; being Popular Descriptio 
Anecdotes of the Choristers of the Grove, by Ne 
Esq. Ree 
Siege e 
Hew American Pubdlicatt 
Lafitte, the Pirate of the Gulf. By the au “of 
South-West.” 2vols.12mo. New York: B 
Camperdown, or News frum our Neighbourhot 
the author of “ Our Neighbourhood.” 1 vol 
Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. q 
My Aunt Pontypool, a Novel. 2 vole. 12moi 
& Hart. . Ra 
The Pastor’s Offering, or Secret of Connubial) 
ness, a Series of Lectures on Courtship and Marris 
the Rev. Samuel Davis. 1 vol. 12mo.; plates. % 
Perkins. Bh 
Lecture on Public Instruction in Prussia, ready 
the American Institute, by Geo. Hilliard, Esq. ! 
E. C. Biddle. +4 


REMITTANCES BY MAIL.” 


May 13,—C. P. Arndt, Green Bay, Mic. T. 
June 7,—Robert Stewart, EnnisyillepPa: ~¥ 
May 26,—R. Neighbors, Edwardsville, Ills. ng 
June 3,—J.C. Oehlschlager, Quebec,Ca. | 
—— 11,—A. N. Bourdon, Petersburg, Va. i 
—— 8,—G. P. Kingsbury, Painesville,O. | 
— 5,—J. G. Bynum, Rutherfordton, N. C. E, 
—— 13,—John O’Brien, West Point, N. Y. 
—— 4,-—Henry F. Penfield, Penfield, N.Y. | 
—— 17,—J. F. Watson, Germantown, Pa. 
— 3—D.S. Tayler, Wesley, Haywood Ca, 
— 15,—O. E. Sibley, Canondagua, N. Yous 
—— 14,—E. C. Allen, Montreal,Canada. . = 
— 6,—A. Cady, St. Louis, Mo. sy 
—— 14,—Daniel Fenton, Trenton, N.J. _ | 
—— 16,—John M. Brodhead, Washington, 0, 





— 7,—William Baugh, Florence, Ala. 
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